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a philosopher who reasoned out all their ad-
ventures. The heroes of to-day carry about a
troup of parasites, who because they discourse
upon something else besides morals are not on
that account less tiresome or more entertaining,
" Oswald," says Corinne to her friend, " you
do not love the arts for themselves, but merely
for the sake of their relations with sentiment
or intellect.'1 Here speaks Goethe by the
mouth of Corinne. Madame de Stael thinks
like Nelvil, and writes as he thinks. Her de-
scriptions are sober, with an effort at insight
and without picturesqueness. They are the
reverse of Chateaubriand's. Nothing marks
more plainly the scope and the limitations of
the genius of these two writers than the com-
parison of the two pictures of " Corinne " and
the " Martyrs," or, better still, of the " Lettres
i Fontanes."' Chateaubriand is everywhere
visible. His first object is to make his pres-
ence known; the second, to spread over all the
riches of his palette. If he meditates upon
the destiny of bygone empires, it is to show
the surprising relation between the ruin of the
greatest things in the world and the inevitable
annihilation. of his own person. Madame de
Stael's heroes consider the world from a higher
plane, they look farther away; they see objects
with less relief and color, but they reflect, asa
